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ii. 35. 


B Jy this all all men know that ye are 
my Diſciples, if ye bave love one to 


another. 


Jo nx xii 


2 IS a favorite pl ea of the | Reniſh Church, 
that the excellence of that communion is 
evidently atteſted by a continuation of the 
miraculous powers exerted in the pure and infant 
ages of Chriſtianity. Of what nature are thoſe mi- 
racles on which they found the argument, let their 
own legends ſpeak for them; where they will be 
found to be in general ſuch as have a tendency to 
promote affections very different from veneration 
and eſteem : nor, were they ten times more ſpecious 
than they are, would they give any tolerable degree 
of weight to their pretenſions, ſo long as there ſub- 
| fiſt among them ſo many evident marks of their 
having abandon d their firſt ove, and wander'd from 

the ſtandard, the Jah Jof deliver 4 to the 3 


B | . But 


(+1 


Bat the plea is in itſelf idle and trifling ; we no 
w'12:2 find it promis'd that ſuch ſupernataral pc ers 
Null be the indzüble characteriſtics of the tue 
church of Chriſt : Cn the contrary, we have alle 
reaſon in the world to believe that they have ler. > 
ſince ſubſided; and at leaſt then, when the tongue 
of philoſophy, and the arm of the ſecular power 
by eſpouſing the cauſe, render'd them lets neceſſar 
to the ſupport of the Chriſtian doctrines, were en- 
tirely withdrawn from the church, which from that 
time God hath thought proper to govern, and di- 
rect by the ordinary methods of his providence. 


In the mean time there is (very different howe- 
ver from this) one genuine characteriſtic of the 
church of Chriſt, which is not only as certain, and 
permanent, as they would pretend with regard to 
the mark of miracles, and which is openly and pe- 
remptorily declar d to be ſo; but fo indiſpenfably 
neceſſary that the ſimple defect of it is enough to 


overthrow all other favorable appearances whatever, 
and to ſtand as a demonſtrative argument that the 
church wherein ſuch a defect is viſible, is far from 


being form'd upon the plan eſtabliſhed by Chriſt 

and his apoſtles. This mark is Charity, in the lati- 

| tude deſcribed by St. Paul; where ſhe diſplays her- 

ſelf in long-ſutfering, or forbearance, in kindneſs, 
12 


131 
in friendly ſympathy, in modeſt ſentiments with re- 
gad to herſelf, and various other amiable and en- 
gaging qualities. — Let him who pretends to the 
character of a diſciple of Chriſt examine himſelf in 
this mirror, and try the validity of his pretenſions: 
this is the true criterion, by which it ſhall be known 
v-hether they are well or ill grounded: as for other 
teſts, they are fallible: prophecies, tongues, inſpira- 
tions, are not to be depended upon: and though 
our Lord himſelf actually promis'd that zheſe figns 
cult ee the embracing his doctrines, and the 
belief lun his name, viz. that the converts ſhould in 
his Name caſt out devils, ſhould ſpeak with new 
tengites, late up ferpents, and if they drauf any deadly 
thing it ſhould not hurt them [a]; that by the impo- 
ſition of their hands ch, the fick they ſhould reſtore 
them to health and ſoundneſs; -- yet thoſe high 
and extraordinary indulgences were to be but tem- 
porary and occaſional, and perhaps limited with re- 
ſpe to perſons ;--- prophecies were to fail, tongues 
were to ceaſe, and kucroledge was to vaniſh a way; — 
and it was therefore that the apoſtle was ſo urgent 

with the church of Corinth, and indeed with all his 
converts, to diſtinguiſh themſclves by a note which 
. ould never tail, 


(e] Mar. xvi. 18. 


TY 


We wy not wonder that a duty of ſo high im- 
portance, an accompliſhment ſo expreſſive of, and 
ſo eſſential to, the chriſtian character, ſhould be 


proportionably extenſive: accordingly we find it aſ- 
ſuming a variety of ſhapes, agreeable to every exi- 


SCncy, and as it is beautifully delineated by St. 
Paul [5], diſplaying itſelf in long ſuffering, in Rind- 
eſs, and acts of benevolence and humanity; never 
envy ing, but enjoying the ſucceſs, and admiring the 
excellencies, of all about her; conſidering — 
nature as dignified in general by any extraordinary 
tavor, or in dulpence granted to individuals; rejoi- 
cing with thoſe 1 who have reaſon to rejoice, and en- 
joying the godlike ſatisfaction of being pleaſed at 


the felicity of others: remarkable for its humility, 
and never vaunting its, or being puffed up with a 


vain conceit of the extraordinary excellency of its 
own natural or acquir'd abilities; never behaving it- 
elf unſeemly, but on all occaſions avoiding an inde- 


cent and unbecoming arrogance, as well with re- 
i ſpect to words as actions; not ſeeking even its own, 


not promoting its own advantage at all events, but 


rather poſtponing its own private intereſt to public 

utility. The man who is actuated by this Love 16 
not eaſily provoked, is flow to wrath, and never ſuffers 
his reſentments to riſe to an undue and immoderate 


Ov! J. Cor. xill. * Ac. * 


[5] 

height; — zhinketh no evil, never indulges himſelf 

in paſſing harſh and rigid cenſures, but judges of 

men and things with candor and good-nature; re- 

| ;joiceth not in iniquity as it may ſignify either natural 
or moral evil, but rejorceth in the truth; when all 
things are rightly conducted, when virtue is eſteem'd, 

and religion floriſhes; when there is probity in indi- 
viduals; mutual affection, good- will and friendſhip 


| among leſſer ſocieties; and harmony, peace, and 
| unanimity in ſtates and nations; beareth, or rather, 
3 more properly, covereth, all things; draws a friendly 


veil over the imperfections of his neighbor, and ſup- 
preſſes every thing which might be matter of confu- 
fion, diſorder, or ill- will; - believeth all things ; all 
things at leaſt which may not impeach his reaſon or 
affect his virtue; is not of a timorous, ſuſpicious, 
or incredulous, diſpoſition ; Hopeth all things for 
the beſt, and that with regard to all men; for the 
| Good, -- perſeverance, and higher degrees of per- 
fection; for the Wicked, - repentance, amend- 
; ment, pardon, and acceptance; --- endure!h all things, 
4 the buffets of affliction, the oppreſſor's wrong, the 
4 proud man's contumely, without going about to in- 
creaſe the evil by retorting it; requiteth not evil 
201th evil, but endeavoreth to overcome evil with good. 
Thus open and diffufive is the love which we owe 
one to another; but never does it appear in a 
= more 


[6] 


more amiable light, or to greater advantage, than 


when it is exerted in acts of humanity and benevo- 
lence; in relieving the diſtreſſes of the afflicted, 
comforting the widow, and drying up the tears of 
the fatherleſs; in feeding the hungry, cloathing the 


naked, redeming the captive, and adminiſtring to 
the neceſſities of the ſick and waunded: theſe are 


godlike employments ; then is the diſciple copying 
out the pattern of his great maſter in the brighteſt 


parts of the character, when like him he is continu- 
ally going about and doing good wherever opportunity 


offers; then are we moſt like both to him and his 


divine father, when we are merciful even as they are 


| merciful. You muſt give me leave (and indeed the 
occaſion of our meeting here ſeems to demand it of 


me) to expatiate a little on this part of brotherly 


love; and as it is fo neceſſary to enquire how it may 
be beſt diſcharged; what are the requiſites to make 
it complete and perfect, and moſt conformable to 
chat love which conſiſts not in word and in tongue, 
| but in deed and in truth Ic]. 


To this purpoſe I muſt firſt ** that this love 


muſt be without diſſinulation [a]; and he chat giveth 
on theſe occaſions ſbowld do it with fimplicity [e]. 
| That love cannot be rightly exerted which is not ex- 


3 l Rom. xi. 9. (ei xvi. 8. 
53 ed 


"PN 
erted on juſt and proper (that is, as I take it, on 
pious and generous) motives ; -— ſuch for inſtance 
as regard to the commands of the almighty; an 
high and grateful ſenſe of the love which he hath 
on ſo many occaſions extended to us; an earneſt 
_ endeavor to reſemble him; a ſincere regard to the 


well-being of our fellow creature, and a compaſſis724 Le 


enable ſenſe of the diſtreſſes we relieve, untem- 


per d either with the vanity of the hypocrite, who 
| blows a trumpet to call the filly gazing croud about 


him, that he may gratify his pride with their ſenſe- 


leſs applauſe and acclamations; the ſervility of the 


flatterer, who ſacrifices to the force of faſhion, the 
intreaty of a friend, or the command of a ſuperior ; 
or, laſtly, the fordid ſelfiſhneſs of the wretch who 
gives with the mean and mercenary view of re- 
ceiving in ſome ſhape or other an advantage more 
than adequate to the ſum he expends on the venture. 
Wherever there is any alloy of theſe groſs and 
fordid materials it is ſufficient to ſully the ſeemingly 
brighteſt diſplays of love, and to deprive it at once 
of its merit, and of its reward. 


It is not enough that we give "i ſimplicity, we 
muſt alſo ſbew mercy with chearfulneſs [,]: howe- 
ver the intereſt of the public might be affected * it, 

0] Rom. Xii. 8. 


cv 


[8] 


every man ſhould for his own intereſt, act in this 


reſpect according as be is diſposd in his heart, not 


grudg? ngly or of neceſſity, for God loveth a chearful 
giver [g]. He loves not the man, whoſe heart and 


hand go not together, and who parts with his mite 


with as much reluctance, as if it were part of the 


ſtamina of his life: where a chearful and willing 
mind are wanting, 'tis to be fear'd that no other 
motives can compenſate for the deficiency. Let eve- 


ry one < then as he is diſpoſed in his heart ; conſult 


his conſcience; the man whoſe heart is not right, 
even his alms, as well as his prayer may be turnd 


into fin. There is a conſiderable and eſſential dif- 
ference between Beneficence and Benevolence; the 


latter is the abſolute act of the will, the former may 


poſſibly be done without her concurrence; he 


who poſſeſſes the firſt alone may be no better than a 


founding braſs, or a tinkling cymbal ; --- whereas by _ 


virtue of the latter only a man may make good his 


claim (for all have it not in their power to be be- 


_ neficent) to the character of a genuine diſciple of 
the bleſſed Jeſus: --- Beneficence in ſhort may 
miſcarry; Benevolence cannot; for if there be firſt 
@ willing mind it is accepted according to that a man 


hath, and not according to that he hath not [h]: This 


is the criterion by which God tries whether our ve | 


[e] II. Cor. ix. 7. 1 II. Cor. vii. 1 


be 


[9] 


be fincere; by this the widow's mite was in his 


fight ſwollen to a bulk which the coſtly offerings of 


the rich could not come up to, 


With an ill grace do even favors come from the 
hand of him whoſe countenance at the ſame time 
tells you that they flow not from an humane and 
generous principle; where the chearful eye is wanting, 
the reliſh of the feaſt is loſt; the food of ſuch an 


one has not half the agreeable ſavor, nor feeds half 


ſo full; his raiment gives not half the warmth, as 


thoſe which we receive from one whoſe hoſpitable 


heart is equally expreſs d in his face and in his ta- 


ble; mercies accompanied with churliſh and up- 
braiding reflections become a kind of cruelties; theſe 

afflict more than zhoſe relieve; they create diſtreſſes 
which no external applications can remove, — a 
mourning heart, and weeping eye: the chearful 


giver excites in us all thoſe pleaſing emotions, thoſe 

grateful ſenſations, which warm, and feed the heart, 
and conveys at once nouriſhment to the body, vigor 
to the limbs, and gaiety to the countenance. Were 


it my view to excite only a temporary warmth in 


my auditors in order to engage them to an immedi- 


ate contribution, I might perhaps have omitted this 


remark ; but as the occaſion which brou ght me hi- 
ther requires a conſtant and regular diſplay of chari- 


""Þ . ? = 


— 
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ty and benevolence, J judge it my duty to endeavor 
if poſſible to awaken a principle, which may conti- 
nually feed, and keep it alive. 


In enumerating the qu alifications requiſite to ma- 
nifeſt the ſincerity of our love to each other in this 
reſpect, I muſt by no means forget that very eſſential 
one bounty, or liberality. Let me not here however 
be miſunderſtood, as though I meant to lay a mn 
under the neceſſity of giving largely to charitable 

_ uſes, whether it be conſiſtent with his ability or not: 

there is a charity due to ourſelves and our families, 
which no conſiderations, either moral or religious, 
oblige or require us to violate. The general mea- 
ſure of our bounty then is to be the rate or propor- 
tion of our ability: The returns are to be made ac- 
cording to our great benefactor's bounty to us; from 
him who hath recerved much, much will be d. pag 
and even he who hath received but little ought as an 
acknow ledgement from whom he hath received, to 
& his d'li rence gladly 79 give of that little. Tis ex- : 
tremely difficult to aſcertain the proportion of a 
man's fortune which he ought to apply towards the 
relief of his neceſſitous brethren ; but thus much is 
certain, that what he can conveniently ſpare for 
that purpoſe, he has in fact no right to apply other- 


| wiſe ; ; eſpecially, as is I potent to * the 
caſe 


[ 11 ] 


eaſe with thoſe, who are moſt deficient in this duty, 


to make a facrifice of it to the demons of Vanity, 


and Intemperance, and 75 — it yu his luſts. 


'Tis true the real neceſſities of men may differ 
according to their ſeveral ſtations in life; a larger 


competency may be allow'd in ſome than in others; 


but I muſt beg leave to obſerve that our appetites are 
by no means the proper counſellors to be adviſed 


with upon this head; they will be apt to tell us that 


cur own neceſſities are much more extenſive than 


in reality they are; Luxury will ſet a competency 


much higher than Nature could pretend to go; and 

reaſon as well as religion will inform us that there 
are many things ſuperfluous, which folly indeed 
might fancy neceſſary for her ſupport, and ſubſi- 
| Goes; but woe unto him who liſteneth to the 


voice of the ſyren ; miſtake and error are in her 


ways, and! her paths lead unto deſtruction:— per- 


haps we n sed to carry the appeal no higher than to 
our own hearts in order to obtain ſatisfaction in this 
reſpe&, and by enquiring what we ſhould deſire, or 


expect to reccive, we ſhall the more readily learn 


wat we ought: o beſtov. 


The qualiications, valuable as they are, will! 
bs conſiderably improy'd, and our love render d: 


more. 


[12] 

more complete and beneficial by the addition of a 
fourth, which is Diſcretion ; which requires to be 
conſider d in two particulars, viz. with reſpect to 
the objects, and what may I think be properly e- 

nough call'd the Management of our charities : 
with regard to the objects we well know there is no 
one precept either religious or moral more unlimited 
than thoſe which relate to this duty, inſomuch that 
we are even required to give to every one who aſketh 
of us; but beſides that few fortunes would be ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer the demand, in this indolent and 
importunate age, fo indiſcrete a liberality might be 
attended with a variety of inconveniencies ; we 
might impoveriſh ourſelves for the ſupport and 
Propagation of idleneſs, the certain parent of vice, 
and by degrees change places with our penſionaries : 
If on the other hand we are too nice, and ſcrupulous 
in this reſpect, the virtuous and honeſt poor, who 
have a right to our affiſtance, may ſuffer, and 

real neceſſities go unrelieved : the only chance we 
have of ſteering between theſe dangerous ſhelves 
with any proſpect of ſafety is to let our diſcretion at | 
leaſt keep place with the calls for it, and riſe in 
proportion to the difficulties with which it has to 
. 


Perhaps 'tis next to impoſlible to fix any certain | 


„ 
rule for the diſtinction of proper objects; this muft 
be diſcretionary; certain however it is in general, 
That all ſuch as are by nature, or caſual misfortunes, 
become incapacitated for diſcharging their duties to 
the community in their reſpective ſtations; or for 
procuring themſelves the honeſt means of a decent 
ſubſiſtence, are to be conſider'd as ſuch: as for thoſe 

who have not this warrantable plea; who are yet 
happy in every requiſite neceſſary to enable them 

to do that duty for themſelves ; whoſe natural, and 
acquired abilities are evidently ſuch as may furniſh 
them with the means of ſubſiſting ; who want no 
art but honeſty; no faculties but induſtry, and a 
willing mind, as it is certain that Z7h-y are not proper 
objects of either beneficence, or benevolence, ſo were 
there no other reaſon why we ſhould not treat them 
as ſuch, yet it were ſufficient that we ſhould thereby 
render ourſelves the leſs able to aſſiſt (and conſe- 


- quently be guilty of a kind of injuſtice 7 thoſe 
who are. 


The conduct of our charities is a point which 
calls as loudly for our diſcretion as the choice of ob- 
jects. Compaſſion does not more ſtrongly require 
us to give, than reaſon, and good policy oblige us 

to take care that what is given be diſpoſed in ſuch 


= 5 method 


TW} - 
method, as may be beſt conducive to the ends, and 
purpoſe it was intended to promote. 


And here it is undoubtedly the beſt general rule, 


which can be laid down, that the good of the com- 


munity be ever the principal point in view; that 
nothing be neglected which may promote, and ad- 
vance that; nothing propagated, or encouraged, 


which may tend to impair or deſtroy it ; thus if for 


inſtance it ſhould ever be found that this good 
ſhould be productive of a ſuperior evil; that our dif- 


fuſive and unlimited bounties ſhould in a great mea- 
ſure tend to the deſtruction of induſtry ; and that 
our pious, and well-intended foundations ſhould be- 
come in reality nurſeries for pride, for vice, and 

idleneſs; we were then in fact greater enemies to 
the public than our private friendſhips to individu- 

als would be able to make compenſation for; and 

| traitors to our country, by ſtopping up the channels 

through which all her advantages muſt be convey'd, 

and feeding the flames which muſt one time, or o- 
ther inevitably conſume, and deſtroy her. — God 
forbid that this ſhould ever ſubſiſt otherwiſe than in 


idea; I cannot however avoid remarking that the 


apparent decay of induſtry, and melancholy increaſe 
of luxury, which prevails all over the nation, muſt 


convince every thinking perſon, how great a neceſſi- 


[15] 
ty there is for endeavoring to regulate our benefac- 
tions of what kind ſoever, whether occaſional, or 


on ſettled foundations, with all the prudence, and | 
diſcretion we are capable of exerting. 


The »lvigen of the circumſtance before us in 
this reſpect are too many, and too apparent I think 
to eicape your notice; and it is not ſufficient to ſay 
of it that it is the leaſt liable to objections of almoſt 
any inſtitution of this kind; but that it ſeems not to be 
deficient in any one particular, requiſite to an uſeful, 
and well conducted charity. In fact it is not fo ſtrict- 
ly Charity in the common acceptation of the word in 
our language, as the brotherly love fo earneſtly re- 
commended by our ſavior in the text, in a more dif- 
fuſive ſenſe: mercy and truth meet in it; private ad- 
vantage and public utility run parallel; and patriot- 
| Hm and benevolence embrace each other. With re- 


gard to individuals tis perhaps the moſt amiable, and 


affectionate manner in which we can poſſibly exert 


our love to our brethren ; there is nothing more ab- 
horrent to human nature; nothing which the gene- 
| rality of mankind ſeem to think fo great an evil, as 
pain; and health and vigor are I believe much oftener 
the ſubjects of envy, than even wealth and grandeur; 
poverty itſelf ſeems on many accounts much leſs ter- 
rible; but when they * to meet together they 


muſt i 
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muſt greatly aggravate the diſtreſſes of each other; 
in this ſituation what can be a nobler inſtance of hu- 
manity than to reſcue the ſufferer from a ſtate of ſuch 
complicated miſery ; to 1 2 him at once with the 
means of health and of ſubſiſtence; and by this timely 
application to remove thoſe anxieties from the mind, 
which are always very conſiderable, ſometimes the 
principal impediments to a cure; and laſtly, (and 
which is perhaps not the leaſt important confidera- 
tion) to deliver him from the mercileſs hands of thoſe 
tolerated inquiſitors, the common pretenders to phy- 
fic and ſurgery in country towns, to whom the poorer 
fort of people are forced to apply; and to whoſe ig- 
norance, and conceit the health, limbs, and even 
lives, of ſo many of our fellow creatures are continu- 
ally facrificed. With reſpect to the common-wealth 
ſanity, and vigor pals to her in a great meaſure thro' 
the ſame channels; for as the perſons, who apply for 
aſſiſtance from this inſtitution conſiſt chictly of ſer- 
vants, artificers, laborers in huſbandry, and in gene- 
ral from that claſs of ſubjects from which we recruit 
our armies, and our navies; while we are ſtrength- 
ening their hands we are in reality at the fame time 
ſtrengthening the hands of our country, and do not 
ſerve them more eminently by reſtoring them to 
themſelves, than we do the community, by reſtoring 
to her ſome of her mol. necellary, and ſerviceable _ 
members. 


[17] 

members. It is worth remarking here, that in this 
choice of objects we are not ſo liable to be impos d 
upon, as in many other inſtances; to have our benevo- 
lence abus d, and our labors of love thrown away; in- 
digence may be pretended, and even voluntary, and 
the effect of pride and idleneſs, as is I believe too 

commonly the caſe with reſpect to thoſe wretches (the 
very bane of charity and peſt of ſociety) who run up 
and down the country under various pretences, block 
up our very doors, teize us at every corner, and often 
owe that indulgence and encouragement to their im- 
pudence and importunity, to which they have ſeldom 

any other plea in the world: but it is extremely 


difficult indeed, if not abſolutely impoſſible, for the 
candidates for your benevolence in this caſe to be 


impoſtors: pain and diſtemper may tis true be ficti- 
tious, when they are only ſubjected to a momentary 
inſpection as you paſs the ſtreets, and intended to 
extort a ſmall and immediate contribution; but here 
neither the advantages ariſing from it (for a man in 
real health would ſubmit I believe very reluctantly 


do the regimen, which would be neceſſarily enjoined | 


him in confideration of his pretended diſorder) nor 
the probability of eſcaping detection, and conſequent- 
ly both infamy and puniſhment, ſeem to ſuggeſt the 
| leaſt motive, or encouragement to the fraud: if there 
be a — of — in any reſpect it 
* 
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ſeems to ariſe from a ſordid diſpoſition in ſome, who 
may perhaps offer themſelves as objects of this charity 
upon falſe pretences of inability to pay for their own 
cure; but even this objection, by the remarkable care 


and diligence which the proper officers conitantly uſe 
m making the neceſſary enquiries, ſeems to be very 


ſafficiently obviated. I believe you will not expect 


me to ſay any thing with regard to the management 
of this charity; the known and eſtabliſh'd characters 


of thoſe, who are principally concern'd in the execu- 


tion and direction of it, muſt render every obſervati- 


on of this kind unneceſſary, if not impertinent ; and 
the accounts which are annually ſubmitted to the 
public inſpection will fatisfy the moſt (crupulous, 
that it is in this reſpect allo as 8 — as in 
the deſign itſelf. 


Shall I need to uſe any incentives to engage you 


to contribute according to your reſpective abilities to 


the encouragement and promotion of ſuch. a deſign. 


as this? Who can refuſe it, and not ſtand ſelf-con- 
demn d? Where there are ſo many ſtrong and gla- 


ring characteriſtics of a truly chriſtian love. it is not 
charity, it is not benevolence, but juſtice itſelf, which 


demands the ſupport of it. Shall I have recourſe to- 


the trite and common arguments uſually produced 


on theſe occaſions, and obſerve to you how effectu- 


ally 


rut 


ally this love will recommend thoſe, who diſtinguiſh 

themſelves in the exertion of it both to God and 
men? that among the latter, nothing gives fo ſure 
and laſting a title to eſteem as a benevolent ſpirit, 


which even thoſe, who want a heart to emulate it, 


yet cannot forbear to approve, and commend? That 
from this claſs of men our grateful, though miſtaken 
forefathers have ſelected their ſaints, their heroes, 
and their tutelary deities ? That inſtances of benefi- 
cence which carry any thing ſingular in them, not 
only ſurvive their authors, but are rarely ever forgot; 
that eſpecial care is taken to continue the memory of 
them down to the lateſt poſterity; that they become 
the exhauſtleſs themes of panegyrics, the baſes of 
ſtatues, and are crown d with memorials which ſhall 
expire then only, when time ſhall breathe his laſt in 
the arms of eternity? Shall I remind you, that with 
reſpect to God there is no inſtance of duty and obe- 


=: dience, which he has declar'd ſo acceptable to him 


ſelf; none which he has more ſtrongly enjoin a 


more pathetically enforc'd ? That he hath given re- 
peted affurances that he will never forget the man 
who confidereth the poor and needy, never ſuffer him to 
be forſaken, nor his feed to be. liſireſſed? That the glo- 
rious eulogy of come ye bleſſed is in a manner appro- | 
priated to thoſe who thus exemplity the ſincerity 
and meaſure of their love to their lord, by ex- 
ending - 


_ 2 
tending i it to the leaſt of theſe his brethren ? That laſtly 
with reſpe& to rewards here are ſuch propoſed as 
are adapted to every view; that he who pants after 

fame may purchaſe to himſelf an everlaſting remem-. 
brance; he who is fond of riches may ſecure to him- 
ſelf 2 treaſure which is not expoſed to any hazards, 
which is not ſubject to decreaſe or decay, and which 
neither ruſt nor moth ſhall be able to corrupt, nor FDLeVes 
break through and Heal # 


With reſpect to great part of my 3 I know 
this is unneceſſary; and with regard to the reſt, let 
me rather hope tha. they have already anticipated 
theſe reflections, and laid in their hearts that good 
foundation on which fo vaſt a ſtructure of preſent 
comfort and ſatisfaction, and of future joy and hap- 
pineſs, may be erected. Let it be ſufficient to ex- 
hort the former who have miniſtred unto their bre- 
 thren, and yer do miniſter, that they perſevere in their 
works and labor which procedeth of love, and be not 
2weary of well doing ; and to admonith the latter if 
they ſee any thing amiable in the example of theſe 
compaſſionate Samaritans, whoſe unreſerved bene- 
volence is of more acknowledg d merit than the ſu- 
percilious ſanctity of the unpitying prieſt, or the par- 
tial bigotry of the unaſſiſting dir, that "7 g9 
” immediately and do A. Wy 
I have 


